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OUTSIDERS 


A study of the personality patterns of children least acceptable to their 
age mates. 
Mary L. NorTHWAY 


University of Toronto 


Every school room is a social group and the relationships among the 
members form patterns similar to those in other groups. There are the lead- 
ers, the cliques, the reciprocal companionships and the isolated members. 
Because of the potential dangers isolated individuals hold for a democratic 
society and because of the effects isolation has on personality development, 
we have been concerned with studies of the children who are least acceptable 
to their age mates. These studies have not consisted merely of scientific 
observations, but have included co-operative attempts with the school to 
devise ways and means by which personalities in their still plastic stages 
may be guided towards better social integration. 


THE SCHOOL SETTING 


One aspect of these studies has been the intensive investigation of 
children who at the beginning of the study were in a-small public school, in 
grades 5 and 6. In these we have followed the same children for a period of 
two years; there were eighty children in all. At the time the study began the 
school was a newly opened institution in a middle class district of a suburb 
of Toronto. The buildings and equipment were’ functionally adequate for 
the needs of the growing child and attained the highest standards advocated 
by modern education. The principal and ‘staff were enlightened in child 
development and actively interested in the children’s individual development 
and social relationships. 


THE Toots WE USED 


Working closely with the teachers our eyes were focussed on the lively, 
human unpredictable group the teachers see, rather than on the theoretical 
statistical child of the text books. Our records were designed to catch the 
human, whole child as much as possible. Over the two year period these 


records consisted of: 


1. The school’s basic records, age, family, health status, school 
progress, special difficulties, interviews with parents. 

2. Intelligence tests, group and individual. 

3. Reports on psychologists’ interviews with the children. 

4. Time sample studies of class room participation. 


10 
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5. Observational records of the child on the playing field and in special 

situations, ¢.g., music groups, public speaking, school entertain- 

ments, team games. 

Lists of the officers and members of clubs within the school. 

Reports on children’s participation in selected discussion groups. 

Children’s compositions on such topics as “the kind of person I 

like.” 

9. An analysis of the school year book (written by the children them- 
selves). 

10. Sociometric testing within the classrooms. 


oS 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


From the two year study the results are being analyzed in three ways: 
(1) to show the sociometric pattern of the groups and the changes in it; 
(2) to discover personality characteristics related to various degrees of soda 
acceptability (these will form the basis of a later paper in this journal) ; 
(3) to study the personality patterns of the children who were least ac- 
ceptable to their companions. 


SOCIOMETRIC TESTING AS A SCREENING TEST 


Sociometric testing was used as our device for discovering the least ac- 
ceptable children, The form of test (12) used consisted of questions asking 
the child for his choice of associates in four actual school situations. For 
each situation he had to report his first three choices (3). The choices of 
each child received were scored, 5, 3 and 2 for a first, second and third, re- 
spectively. These were then placed on a “target diagram” the children in the 
highest quartile in the center, those in the lowest in the outer circle (10). In- 
dividual choices were drawn with lines connecting one child with another. 
During the two years the test was given in October and May of each year. 

In previous studies (1, 2, 4, 6) it had been determined that all chil- 
dren whom psychiatrists had designated as ‘‘recessive” were found in the 
lowest quartile of acceptability, but that all the children in the lowest quar- 
tile were not recessive. The sociometric test can therefore be used as a 
screening test for selecting recessives. As children of other characteristics 
are also screened out our study was directed to a thorough study of children 
who were “outsiders.” This finding led us to our investigation of personality 
patterns of children within this division. 

Other studies, such as Loeb’s (6), had investigated factors which might 
be related to degree of social acceptability. She found insignificant relation- 
ships between acceptability and age, mental age, and I.Q., and only a slight 
relationship with success in certain school subjects; the one significant rela- 
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tionship discovered was that between discrepancy of rank in ability and 
achievement scores. Those children whose rank in achievement in school sub- 
jects was above their rank in mental age were found to have significantly 
higher acceptability scores., Therefore in commencing our study we had two 
clues about characteristics of children in the lowest quartile: (1) that re- 
cessive children were likely to be found (2) that the children’s ability was 
not highly directed to achievement in school work. 


THE OUTSIDERS 


The children whose scores were in the lowest quartile (in our target 
diagrams the outer circle) were called “outsiders.” In each classroom there 
were ten such children. From observing and interviewing these children and 
discussing them with the teachers the most apparent fact was the different 
personalities and forms of behaviour shown., Some were noisy and difficult 
to manage in class, others quiet and unassuming; some had high I.Q.’s, 
others low; some were attractive looking, others wan and thin; some did 
good school work, others poor or erratic; some were given no choices by 
their companions, others scored as much as fourteen; some came from 
economically good homes, others from poor; some participated to the mini- 
mum amount in class discussion, others received high class participation 
scores. The only factor common to all was that they were all among the 
least acceptable fourth of the group. 

In compiling our information, howéver, it seemed that several children 
in the group showed similar characteristics. Although these were contradicted 
by other children the similarities present led us towards sub-classification 
within the group. The working basis in setting up these sub-categories was 
in terms of the therapeutic measures the staff and ourselves were suggesting 
as means of guiding the child to better socialization. In all, three distinct 
personality patterns were found: (1) Recessive children, (2) Socially un- 
interested children, and (3) Socially ineffective children. 


THE RECESSIVE CHILDREN 


There were six children among the eighty children in the two classrooms 
of the school* of whom two may be considered severe cases and four mild. 
They are listless, lack vitality, usually under par physically, ‘either below 
normal in intelligence, or ineffective in their use of the ability they have; 





*“Studies of Recessive Children” by Griffin, Laycock & Line, 1938, on file Canadian 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene estimate 5-6% of children in the school 
population will be found to be recessive. 
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careless in appearance, care of possessions, work habits; lack interest in 
people, activity or events of the outside world. They seem to exist rather 
than live, 2nd throughout careful interviews with these children, observa- 
tion of them or discussion with those familiar with them, no inner drive or 
outgoing interest could be located. 

This recessivism varies from severe to mild. The child whose energy 
seems to be sufficient merely to keep him alive and carry him through: the 
day without drive or thrill exemplifies the severe form. The,child who does 
not participate actively in events but at least takes a slight interest in 
what is going on and what happens to him is of a milder form. (See casess 
I and IT). 


SOCIALLY UNINTERESTED CHILDREN 


These children superficially appear to be similar to the truly recessive 
children. They are not liked by the others nor do they appear to make any 
effort in either formal class activities or social affairs of the school. They 
are often quiet and retiring. However, on closer examination it is found that 
they are much better developed in their care of person and possessions and 
that they have interests. Those interests are personal rather than social. A 
child’s energy may be directed towards art, music, science, hobbies, reading 
or to affairs of the home. Some of these children are merely quiet with and 
uninterested in other children; some are shy and uncomfortable with them; 
some are bored and critical of them and some rather objectively and im- 
personally interested in observing what other children do without in any 
way attempting to participate with them. These children accept requirements 
of classroom procedure with passivity and rarely try to rebel or initiate any 
changes. Nine children in the school group were considered to be of this 
type. (See cases III and IV). 


SOCIALLY INEFFECTIVE CHILDREN 


Children of this third group differ completely in their superficial be- 
haviour from the former group; they are often noisy, rebellious, delinquent 
in classroom affairs, boastful and arrogant. They are a nuisance to the teach- 
er and the life of the classroom. They appear to be diametrically opposite | 
from recessive children. However, this is not true, for they have in common 
the lack of acceptance by classmates and these manifested forms of be- 
haviour seem to have arisen as rather ineffective, naive attempts to over- 
come the basic social insecurity and isolation from group life which they 
experience. They have vitality and are keenly interested in soeial affairs, 
but because of failure in the establishment of social relations, they make 
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effortful, conspicuous, and often foolish and futile attempts to be recognized 
and accepted by the social group. There were five of these children in the 
group. (See cases V and VI). 


EXTENSION OF THE STUDIES 


These three personality patterns which were categorized from the inten- 
sive school study were substantiated by analyses in other schools and camps. 
Twenty-eight teachers from as many schools using their own classrooms as 
subjects wrote case histories of the children who were in the outer quartile 
of acceptability. Most of these cases, it was found, could be categorized into 
the three types. However, the teachers’ descriptions added and re-empha- 
sized certain points; the recessive children they mentioned over and over 
again as “dirty”, “untidy”, “no'care of his books’, “sloppy work book”, 
‘““ncombed hair”, “nice clothes but always. untidy.” These children may be 
said to be lacking in basic personal organization. They also stated these 
children had always been peculiar children as long as the school had known 
them. 

Reviewing the cases of lowest acceptability from our earlier camp 
studies (11) similar patterns were found to be present. (See cases IV and VI.). 

The characteristics vary of course from case to case, but the real types 
seem clear cut in their basic symptomology. However, the real value of 
the differentiation lies in terms of the treatment which may be used with 
each group. 


TREATMENT 


In these studies we have attempted to discover in what ways the facili- 
ties and the personnel of the school itself may be used constructively to 
help the child in the establishment of better social relationships and per- 
sonal integration. 

With the truly recessive child, at least as he is found in the upper 
grades, the school has made little progress. Superficially the child has been 
helped to take better care of himself and his possessions and mere guidance 
on his school work has been given. Attempts to use small groups or indi- 
vidual children as socializing agents have not been very successful, nor have 
attempts to develop interests had more than temporary influence. These 
children seem to present serious pre-psychotic conditions and perhaps the 
school’s best contribution is to be able to locate them and to refer them to 
qualified specialists. They show many of the schizoid tendencies and in 
many cases should not be called recessive at all, for they have never devel- 
oped a personality from which to recede. As no energy or interests can be 
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found directed to outward activities or social relations it must be that such 
energy as they have becomes increasingly ingrown and is therefore sympto- 
matic of schizoid development. 

The other groups, however, respond favorably to treatment within the 
school itself. We have found that the socially uninterested child may fairly 
readily be helped towards the establishment of social relationships. His very 
interest regardless of what it may be forms the basis for re-direction. The 
child who is interested in music and can be given opportunity to use in- 
conspicuously this interest in some form of social participation for the bene- 
fit of the group soon begins to discover satisfaction arising from it. The 
factor of inconspicuous participation is important. We have found it most 
unwise to “put the child, as it were, socially on the spot,” on the basis of 
his talent. To have the musical child play for the whole school or the 
artistic child give a talk to the Home and School Club is unwise. If the 
child fails he becomes the laughing stock of the group, and because of his 
lack of social security, failure in performance will be unduly tragic to 
him. If he succeeds he becomes established in the role of a musician, “the 
guy who’s always playing the violin” rather than as a person. Therefore to 
bring the interest inconspicuously into social participation (see case IV) 
avoids these dangers and gives the child the means of finding himself acting 
with the group rather than for the group. Insightful teachers, given a little 
understanding of these general principles, handle such children well and 
develop ingenious methods for dealing with the particular case. With older 
children the technique of using one or two of the youngsters to whom the 
child is favourably inclined (as shown by his choices) as intermediary to 
help this youngster into group participation can be effective. Explaining 
the child and the situation to those already accepted children gives them 
an opportunity to advance their socialization towards concern for and help 
of others. 

These socially uninterested children present a hopeful prognostic pic- 
ture if treatment of the kind suggested is provided. However, they present 
so many characteristics of the recessive child that if care is not given them 
they may become recessive in the true sense. Their very interests may lead 
them further from social contacts or, if it should break down through force 
of circumstances, or become stagnate through no freshening by social im- 
petus, psychotic symptoms may quickly increase. 

The socially ineffective children also need help in the establishment of 
social relations and legitimate forms of social responsibility in the school 
offers a way to increase their sense of status. Confidence of the teacher and 
participation in school sports and games are valuable. It seems wise to 
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give as little attention as possible to the child’s undesirable form of behaviour 
either through reprimand or punishment or obvious concern. This social 
attention is exactly what the child is seeking and any activities which receive 
it will continue. However, in cases where certain superficial forms of be- 
haviour such as boasting of his family’s position and possessions is one 
of the objectionable factors, a teacher who has won his confidence may point 
out to him the effect this is having on other children and suggest forms of 
behaviour which they would find more pleasant. Insight into himself is 
sometimes gained by group discussion about what characteristics we like 
and dislike in people, but such treatment is secondary to establishing in 
the child a sense of acceptance and status. 

If nothing is done for these children beyond traditional punishment 
for the more severe misdemeanors it is doubtful that they will become 
schizoid, but they may become delinquents, rebels, misanthropes or para- 
noids or at best unhappy people who are usually a social nuisance. 


ETIOLOGY 


In all these children, failure in the establishment of adequate social 
relationships is the common-factor. The causes of this can be understood 
only in terms of our knowledge of personality development in the family, 
play group, school and gang. With both the socially uninterested and the 
inefficient child, at some point social learning has been inadequate to meet 
social situations and the child has taken refuge in withdrawing to non-spcial 
interests or by hitting blindly at the problem without finding a satisfactory 
solution. In order to understand any one case it is necessary to know the 
particular factors in the background of that child’s social development. 

The recessive child, however, seems to show more than a failure in 
social development. Preliminary studies with babies and young infants* 
leads us to suppose there may be innate temperamental differences in chil- 
dren in terms of their vitality and readiness for contact with the world and 
their adaptability to change. Some infants are enclosed within themselves, 
resistant to changes in routine, unresponsive to people. If this tempera- 
mental factor does exist it may be the predisposing factor in later recessivism. 
However, added to this, the picture the teachers give of lack of basic per- 
sonality organization suggests that lack of family consistency and affection, 
and failure to guide the child in the establishment of both adequate habit 


*Investigations now being conducted by Dr. Eleanor Long with children under 
two years at the Infants’ Home, Toronto. 
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patterns and self organization in the pre-school years may be important 
factors. 


MENTAL HYGIENE PoINT OF VIEW ADOPTED IN OUR SCHOOL STUDIES 


In using the social acceptability scale we have frequently found the 
assumption being made by teachers and others, that the attainment of a 
high social acceptability score was considered the desirable position for a 
child to hold. From our observations of children the assumption that in- 
creased social acceptability and optimal personality development are directly 
related seems unwarranted. It is true that those children with zero or very 
low scores present problems, but beyond that we have no evidence for believ- 
ing high acceptance is better than acceptance by a few friends and acquaint- 
ances. As long as our society is such that it requires its artists, its thinkers, 
its quietly effective people as well as its leaders, its salesmen, its flamboyant 
figures it would seem necessary we help a child form the kind of adjustment 
which is most adequate for him. The youngster with his few loyal friends, a 
socialized point of view, and ability to play his part in a group may be as 
adequate and happy a person as the very highly acceptable child who is 
the center of the group. Because we live in a culture evaluating business and 
therefore the arts of salesmanship and influence, we have set extraordinary 
values on extravert qualities; with children perhaps the most unfortunate 
thing we do is to insist that to be successful they must drive towards winning 
friends and influencing people. The teachers who can use the qualities of 
the reserved artistic child, the quietly effective thinker, for the increased 
benefit of the group as a whole is thereby establishing a truly democratic 
society within which each person contributes according to his unique quali- 
ties and profits in terms of his unique experience. 


INTERPRETATION 


The sciences of man are becoming increasingly aware that man cannot 
be understood except in his society, and that society cannot be understood 
except in terms of man. Personality patterns reflect the social development 
of a child but they also are important in determining what his place in 
society shall be. The outsiders are dangerous to themselves in terms of 
their future development as potential psychotics or misfits, and to society 
in terms of their drive for social domination to compensate for their lack 
of social assimilation. Diagnosis through use of sociometric testing at the 
school level is useful, but guidance cannot be carried out solely by trained 
clinicians but must come through the efforts of enlightened parents and 
teachers who have normal contacts with the child in his everyday world. 
Because, however, at the upper public school levels personality patterns are 
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already fairly stabilized, it is important that increasing attention be given to 
the emergence of these characteristics in the pre-school child and that effec- 
tive means of guiding his social development at that level be ascertained.* 


CASES 


Recessive Children 


I. Doreen 
Doreen is a tall, scrawny girl of 13. Through the two years of our 
study she has always been among the least acceptable of the children. 
Last spring a serious lung operation was performed from which she is 
still convalescing. Her I.Q. rating has gone up from 70 to 79 and her 
social acceptability from 0 to 2 casual choices. 


Teacher’s Report 


Background. Doreen has been a special case for study for some 
years. She attended another school for several years and presented the 
same set of problems to the staff there. However, the situation a few 
years ago was not as acute as now. Her brilliant sister, Anna, was two or 
three years behind her in that school but now Anna has caught up to 
her and is really far ahead in all class activities. Last year our doctor 
told the parents that Doreen had a chronic lung and bronchial tube in- 
fection that could be remedied. The remedy was a serious operation. 
The parents, especially the father, would not consent. In June 1942 
the case was:at a standstill. However, during the summer the operation 
was performed and Doreen returned to school about the middle of Sep- 
tember. We also had suggested in June that Doreen attend a private 
school-or our own Central School so that she would not be embarrassed 
by comparisons with Anna. Our suggestion was not accepted. 

As we see Doreen. She is still not well but I believe she is better 
than last year. We all feel sorry for her and we try to find opportuni- 
ties to encourage her. She is not interested in School and merely goes 
through the routine. 

Social Relations. None of the girls in the class seems to be genu- 
inely interested in Doreen. The boys think she is dumb and let it go 
at that. A Roman Catholic girl from another schoo! is Doreen’s only 
friend. This girl frequently comes to our school after 4 o’clock, but 
she is now becoming interested in other girls and the activities of our 
school and is paying less attention to Doreen. This is an unfortunate 
development. Doreen sings in the United Church Choir and goes to 
Sunday School regularly. She also attends the C.G.I.T. Her leader 
says that at first she disliked everything the other girls liked; never 
wanted to be agreeable and would be very critical of others. At election 





*Recent studies (to be reported in this journal) indicate that social relationships 
at the upper pre-school level are fairly stabilized in a group of children attending 


nursery school. 
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time Doreen was nominated for treasurer but missed out and protested 
that the voting was unfair. She eventually gave in but did not seem 
satisfied. The leader thinks that lately Doreen has been more sociable. 
Her parents say that she likes C.G.I.T. and seldom misses. Incidentally, 
her sister Anna is the president of the group. 

Treatment. The most tangible angle of Doreen’s problem seems 
to be that of health. She is still convalescing from her operation and 
this year all of her activities have been modified accordingly. It is too 
soon to expect to see evidence of the group’s acceptance of Doreen. We 
are encouraging her by giving her things to do within her ability. Her 
music test indicates that she has some native ability (more than Anna) 
and we are coaxing her along in this activity. She says she wants to 
be a musician in later life. We wish we could convince the parents to 
put Doreen in another school. Another attempt to persuade them is 
under way now. If Doreen is not set on the road to proper adjustment 
this year, we hate to think of what will happen. 


Psychologist’s Report 


C.A. —13—411 Social Acceptability (3rd test) 
M.A.—10— 8 Score—5 Rank — 40/40 
I.Q. —79 Classroom participation rank — 8 

Doreen seems very worried and uncertain during the Binet test. 
She kept asking about the test—why it was being given, to whom it 
was being given and why she in particular had been chosen to try the 
test. 

She has a very low I.Q. and it is hardly likely that she will attain 
academic success. It does not seem advisable for her to continue very 
long in the regular schools. 

One of her major difficulties is her sister. Anna is more than a year 
her junior, quite attractive, bright and most popular individual in her 
class. Doreen is very sensitive about this situation and tried to steer 
away from any questions about Anna. 

Doreen asks a great many questions about her own work in class 
and very often gives wrong answers. Her hand seems to be raised all 
the time. Doreen seems quite disinterested and unexcited about school. 
She did, however, brighten up a little when she talked about a girl 
friend who does not go to this school, and when she talked about a 
party she had gone to a few days before. 

Doreen has a few interests—she sings in a choir and likes to go 
to a show. But she is completely overshadowed by her sister. Doreen 
is not pretty and her face is covered with sores and blemishes. She was 
ill in the hospital last summer which may account for the lethargic 
way she seems to drag herself around. 


Child’s Own Report 


The kind of person I like best is one who is polite and very nice, 
and who is interesting, the person who has a great sense of humour and 
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is lots of fun and who is a good sport and who has a sense of modesty 
and quick understanding and even temper. 


Teddy 


Teddy is eleven and is in grade 7. He is a big fat boy with glasses. 
He has an J.Q. of 128 but his interests in school or the children are 
nil. His work is erratic, sometimes showing considerable brilliance, at 
others being sloppy, unfinished, stupid and untidy. The school has tried 
to spot interests and get Teddy into things. But efforts seem to be 
futile and he is becoming more withdrawn and vague. 


Socially Uninterested Children 
Cedric 


Cedric is a boy with few social contacts but a real interest in art. 


Psychologist’s Report 
Grade 6. School. 


C.A. 11.1 Social Acceptability score. 5 

M.A. 15.4 Social Acceptability rank 35/38 

I1.Q. 138 Class Participation score 12 
Class Participation rank 15/38 


Data obtained through an Intelligence testing interview. 

General Impression. Cedric is a rather shy and quiet boy who 
talked very little either about the test or himself. Although he is low in 
social confidence, he is very certain about his work.and gave his re- 
sponses to the test in a very confident and dogmatic way. He has a 
slight stammer which was not apparent till after about 15 minutes 
of conversation. He rarely looked directly at me, preferring to look 
beyond me even when answering questions. 

Family. Ced (He prefers this to Cedric)- is the only child of 
rather old parents (according to Miss S.). He is asked to help out in 
his dad’s men’s store on occasion but doesn’t like selling very much. 
His parents take him to the show every Friday night and he rarely 
goes with any other boys. His parents, however, are not trying to keep 
him entirely to themselves as he belongs to the Boy Scouts. 

Social Relationships and Interests. Although he has some pals 
at the Cubs, Cedric doesn’t seem to care much for them and sees them 
only at meetings, etc. There is only one boy from his class in the same 
pack; they aren’t friends really. Cedric is not a member of any gang 
at school or in the neighborhood but says he likes Jack F. best and 
goes around with him the most. Since Jack is the most popular boy in 
the class it does not seem likely that this is a real friendship. 

Cedric is not at all fond of reading and rarely goes to the library. 
He spends some time at home with his mechano set but his real interest 
is in drawing and most of his time is thus taken up. At school also, art 
is his favorite subject, and he also likes social studies and gym, although 
he does not seem to be a very sturdy lad. 

Test. Performance. Cedric made hardly any comments about the 
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test and seemed to want to concentrate on getting the answers right 
rather than talk about himself. He likes the test whenever he thought 
he had answered correctly, which occurred quite often, but when we 
reached the more difficult items, his stammer became worse. Cedric 
was always very definite about his answers and he always felt they 
were right. When he guessed for the meaning of some of the vocabulary 
words he was disappointed that they. were not right, even though he 
was not sure of their meaning. When I said “that’s fine” or commented 
on how well he was doing, he perked up noticeably and smiled but if 
I forgot to do this, or if he thought his answer was not correct he 
looked ashamed. Cedric gave his responses very quickly and since it 
was difficult to get him to talk much, the test. was very short. 

Summary and Suggestions. Cedric is an only child with but one 
real interest and apparently no real friends. He is not a friendly sort 
of lad, and although his participation score is rather high, it seems likely 
that he speaks out in order to show. others that he is not so dull as 
perhaps they think. He is a bright boy but it may be that his parents 
are trying to push him ahead faster than he can take it, and the pressure 
seems to be too great emotionally. His interest in art could be extended 
so as to include other children perhaps, but if he constantly expects 
recognition from them and from the teacher something else must also 
be done to help him. 


Boy’s Own Report 


The kind of person I like is one who is always agreeable, who is 
loyal and can be trusted. He should have consideration, a good loser 
and some humotr. 


Gwen 


Gwen was sixteen when she was first sent to camp. She did not 
want to come. Although she spoke little she told us that as soon as 
camp was over she was going into a convent. She cabined with a group 
of four interested campers who enjoyed all activities thoroughly and 
worried because they could not get Gwen to take part. She went off 
sketching by herself at every opportunity. Sports she said bored her 
and the table conversation she found “dumb”. No pressure was put on 
her to join in camp activities. However, her counselor with subtle in- 
sight into the situation one day asked her if she would be good enough 
to help the girls who were putting on a play by using her talent for 
drawing to make the backdrops. For several days Gwen worked in a 
room just off the stage making her designs. When the play was pro- 
duced its success was increased by the original backdrops Gwen had 
made. She gained her sense of achievement through the group’s success 
and experienced for the first time the satisfaction that arises out of 
being part of a common enterprise. 

This episode marked a turning point in Gwen’s camp life. From 
then on she took part in all activities involving creative and artistic ac- 
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tivity and gradually assumed real responsibility for organizing these. 
The camp staff never could decide just how successful the summer had 
been for when Gwen left her ambition to go into a convent had changed 
into an ambition to go on the stage! 

At the beginning of the season her acceptability score was zero, 
by the end she was accepted by her own group of cabin mates and re- 
ceived good status among the campers as a whole. 


Socially Ineffective Children 
Ken 


Ken is a bright looking little boy of 12. His acceptability has 
dropped during the last two years. Although he was liked eighteen 
months ago, very few children choose him at present. He is always 
talking and making a noise and emphasizing how superior he is to the 
other children. 

Teacher’s Repori—Ken 

Background. Ken has a brother and sister both older than he is. 
His mother is French Canadian. His father is in business and is away 
from home a great deal of the time. There have been several occasions 
in the past two years when I needed the help of the parents but I have 
not succeeded in getting active support. Ken’s academic position was 
not good enough last June to promote him into Grade 7. We prom- 
ised him the opportunity of trying another set of examinations at the 
beginning of September. He worked diligently during September and 
we promoted him into Grade 7. He immediately slipped back into last 
year’s careless habits and we have had to prod him continually to 
keep him up with Grade 7. 

Ken as we see him. Almost everyone—pupils and teachers—agree 
that Ken talks too much. However, he is a likable sort of lad, with 
a ready smile but is inclined to be bold and saucy. He gets into a 
number of scraps but faces the consequences and pays the price. At 
the present time he, with two other boys, is in wrong with the police 
for climbing up on a roof of a factory and jumping off into a snow- 
drift. He ran away when he first saw the police but decided that they 
“wouldn’t do much to him for just a little thing like that’, and went 
back to the officer. The school interceded for him and he promised to 
play fair with us and try to stay out of trouble. However, -before 
this situation cleared away, he was caught stealing bags of candies in 
the stores. He admits that he stole the candies and says it is not the 
first time. He seemed to be sorry that he didn’t play fairly with us and 
shed a few tears about it. We’re inclined to think that he is so plastic 
that he takes the form of whatever group he happens to be with. So 
far we are making very little progress with Ken. 

Social Relations. Ken had been in Grade 7 only a week or so when 
the acceptability test was taken so that I believe it did not show his 
true position. I think it will rank higher in the next test with this 
group. (It did not.) His name was recently mentioned by members 
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of the Hi-Y Club as a nominee for membership. This group, which 
is made up of boys of Grade 8, turned him down unanimously. They 
said he was silly and not reliable. 

Treatment. On numerous occasions we have talked to Ken about 
being a nuisance in class and on the field. He is always ready to dis- 
cuss the question. He talks easily and freely admits that he is in 
the wrong. He says he forgets and the first thing he knows he has done 
something “stupid.” 


Psychologist’s Report 


Kenneth Eric — Grade 7. 

C.A. 12.5 M.A. 12.2 1.Q. 98 Social acceptability 

Father in business. 

Ken announced his name was Kenneth E. —. His father works in 
the business. On being asked if he ever went down to the factory 
he said, very firmly, ‘““My father doesn’t work in a factory — he works 
in an office.” 

He asked for reassurance continually and at one point very politely 
requested to know “Why am I being asked these questions?” 

He likes going skating but has had a recent appendix operation 
(which he referred to frequently) which keeps him from sports at 
present. 

There are no special events Ken is looking forward to, although, 
“we might have a Valentine party, but we have so many parties here.” 

Ken has a bicycle which he used to ride with the boys to the air- 
ports—“a club of us went but the club is broken up now. There were 
rules and discipline and the boy whose house it was at was president. 
They played games and ate. It broke up because we broke things at 
my house. We broke the chandelier and it cost $10.00.” 

Ken doesn’t like art but likes the rest of school all right. (We had 
noticed Ken being very objectionable in an art class). 





Child’s Own Report 


The type of person I like is: Clean in appearance, pleasant to talk 
to and has a good sense of humour, but there are many other important 
details. When you are gone away from him he will be loyal to you. 
Then when other boys have done something good compliment them— 
not to be a bad sport about it. Say you are playing at something—a 
fort for instance—will work pleasantly to build a fort of his own. If 
he has the quality of minding his own business he will not interfere. 
But if you are a good sport tell him to build a fort nearby and we 
could have great fun. If a person has all those things he’s a good 
enough fellow for anybody. 


Matilda 


Matilda was twelve when she came to camp. She lived with a 
“Victorian” mother and grandmother while father was off on business. 
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Ih acceptability she scored zero. She was dirty, careless and physically 
awkward. She had no sense of her own or other people’s property. She 
borrowed her cabin mates’ clothes indiscriminately and when they were 
dirty rolled them up in the corner. 

Matilda made a great effort to attain attention. She talked inces- 
santly and every few days picked out a new favorite whom she would 
follow around for as long as possible. 

The camp at that time followed the policy of playing up indi- 
vidual talent as a means of developing group recognition. Matilda soon 
announced her talent was elocution. So she was allowed to perform at 
the camp concert. The result was unfortunate. The more pathetic 
Matilda’s recitation was the louder became the laughter. Later she 
took an interest in nature study and was encouraged by the nature 
study leader to prepare five minute talks on the life of the chipmunk 
and give these to the camp assembly. This not only harmed Matilda 
still more, but damaged the entire nature programme. 

Matilda used a technique common to children desiring social ap- 
proval. She gave gifts. If her gifts had béen of the kind twelve 
year olds like she might have had some success. Unfortunately her 
father was in a business that carried old fashioned embroideries. Samples 
of these were bestowed on all of Matilda’s admired campers. The effect 
was disastrous. 

We recommended a programme planned to teach Matilda the basic 
routines of washing and dressing and care of possessions. Also the 
public appearances were to be abolished. However, these suggestions 
were not put into effect and the child left camp completely as ineffec- 
tive socially as she had been before this opportunity. 
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